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General  Survey 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  organized  labor  in  Belgium 
was,  and  for  many  years  prior  thereto  had  been,  split  up  into  three 
antagonistic  groups. 

These  were  (1)  The  Secretariat  General  des  Unions  Professionelles 
Chretiennes ; the  federation  of  the  Unions  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  affiliated  politically  with  the  clerical 
party;  (2)  the  Socialist  Union,  organized  for  industrial  as  well  as 
political  activity  under  the  Parti  Ouvrier;  (3)  a group  of  unions 
affiliated  with  Parti  Ouvrier  Liberal  (Neutral  Unions)  which 
federated  in  1907  under  the  name  of  the  Confederation  Svndicale 
Beige,  a group  composed  of  Catholics  with  liberal  tendencies. 

In  1911  the  relative  strength  of  the  several  groups,  as  reflected  by 
the  statistics  of  membership  in  all  ti*ade  unions  was: — Socialist 
Unions  81,795;  Catholic  49,831;  Neutral  23,695. 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  these  several  groups  was  religious  and 
political,  but  the  antagonism  carried  over  into  the  industrial  field 
and  was  of  such  intensity  as  to  lead  the  workers  of  one  group  to  act 
as  strike  breakers  in  order  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  a rival  group. 

In  the  political  field  the  Socialist  Unions  (the  Parti  Ouvrier)  have 
long  centered  their  activities  around  the  fight  for  universal  manhood 
suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  plural  voting.  The  Liberal  Unions  have 
also  favored  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  The  Catholic  Unions  have 
been  consistent  supporters  of  the  clerical  party  which  in  1914  had 
controlled  the  parliament  and  had  constituted  the  Government  un- 
interruptedly for  a period  of  thirty  years.  That  party  has  stead- 
fastly opposed  each  step  in  the  direction  of  electoral  reform,  and 
has  yielded,  when  it  did  yield,  step  b}"  step  only  after  the  proletariat 
has  shown  its  teeth  through  demonstrations  and  strikes  and  at  times 
through  riots. 

The  agitation  for  the  suffrage  conducted  in  this  manner  resulted  in 
its  extension  by  constitutional  amendment  enacted  in  the  year 
1893,  and  in  the  return  of  Socialist  members  to  the  parliament  for 
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the  first  t me  in  the  year  1894.  At  the  election  of  that  year  they  se- 
cured 29  s 'ats  as  against  the  104  of  the  Catholic  Party.  Their  political 

progress  in  recent  years  is  reflected  in  the  following  table  of  the  com- 
position 0 the  Chamber  from  1906  to  1914: 


Year: 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1914 

Catholics  

. ...  89 

87 

88 

101 

99 

Liberals  

. ...  46 

43 

45 

45 

45 

Socialists  

30 

35 

34 

38 

40 

Christian  Democrats  . . 

. .. . 1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

The  Pa  ’ti  Ouvrier  which  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  carh- 
paign  for  electoral  reform  is  a combination  of  a ^'deration  of  labor 
unions  an  i co-operatives  and  a political  party.  Its  economic  view- 
point is  ^Marxian,  and  it  is  opposed  to  ultra-revolutionary  measures. 
Its  immediate  program  includes  free  secular  education,  religious  free- 
dom, abol  tion  of  the  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a republic, 
abolition  af  the  Senate,  replacement  of  the  Standing  Army  by  a 
militia  of  the  nation  in  arms,  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  agaii.st  strikes. 


The  Movement  For  Electoral  Reform 

From  ld86  to  1914  the  principal  issue  in  the  political  conflict  has 
been  elect  >ral  reform.  The  campaign  has  been  featured  by  organized 
popular  ( emonstrations  and  political  strikes  conducted  in  large 
measure  under  the  guidance  of  the  Parti  Ouvrier.  Indeed  one  of  the 
first  acts  )f  the  party  which  was  organized  on  August  16,  1885,  was 
to  adopt  i.  resolution  for  a demonstration  in  favor  of  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  and  this  demonstration  was  made  with  30,000  partici- 
pants on  June  13,  1886.  The  period  was  one  of  acute  industrial  unrest 
and  about  three  months  before  this  demonstration,  i.  e.,  on  March  18, 
1886,  immediately  followed  the  celebration  of  the  fifteenth  Anniversary 
of  the  Pa  ’is  Commune,  a series  of  revolts  broke  out  over  the  entire 
country,  starting  at  Liege,  where  the  celebration  had  been  held,  and 
spreading  thence  westward.  They  were  marked  by  extreme  violence. 
Factories  were  burned,  convents  and  country  houses  were  pillaged 
and  milits  ry  intervention  resulted  in  the  killing  and  wounding  of  a 
number  o ’ people.  This  outbreak  was  devoid  of  leadership  or  of 
formulated  purpose — a blind  uprising  of  famished  workmen  against 
pitiful  wages  and  degraded  conditions.  It  was  followed  by  the  insti- 
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tution  of  social  legislation  inaugurated  by  the  Cabinet  Beenaert,  in- 
cluding valuable  measures,  such  as  the  Housing  Law  of  1889. 

On  April  11,  1887,  a general  strike  was  organized,  which  was  a 
complete  failure  except  that  workers  in  Liege,  Brussels  and  Hainault 
gained  some  advantages.  This  strike  was  accompanied  by  much 
violence. 

On  August  10,  1890,  another  popular  demonstration  was  made  in 
support  of  the  demands  for  electoral  reform,  and  in  this  80,000  work- 
ers took  part. 

On  May  2,  1891,  a great  political  strike  on  behalf  of  the  franchise 
broke  out  among  the  colliers  of  Mons,  Charleroi  and  Liege.  It  was 
supported  by  the  strong  union  of  the  metal  workers  and  lasted  until 
July  9th.  In  1892  the  Chambers  passed  the  formal  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  were  dissolved  in  June.^  The  majority  of 
the  new  parliament  were  of  the  Catholic  Party,  and  it  again  consti- 
tuted the  Government.  Debates  upon  the  question  of  electoral  reform 
began  in  November  and  were  accompanied  by  riots  in  Brussels  and 
Ghent.  The  debates  were  long  and  heated,  and  on  April  12,  1893, 
resulted  in  the  rejection  of  all  the  revisionist  proposals.  Then  riots 
broke  out  again.  The  Walloon  miners  struck  and  at  Alons  and  Brus- 
sels furious  struggles  took  place.  Under  this  pressure  the  Govern- 
ment yielded  and  later  in  the  month  of  April  a compromise  w’as 
adopted  conceding  manhood  suffrage  but  qualifying  it  by  a plural 
vote.  The  assent  of  the  Senate  followed  on  April  27th  and  the  strike 
then  ended.  At  the  elections  held  on  June  24,  1894,  the  Catholics 
secured  104  seats  and  the  Socialists  entered  the  Chamber  for  the  first 
time  with  29  seats. 

In  1899  Socialists  and  Radicals  again  determined  to  secure  fran- 
chise reforms  and  strikes  and  riots  were  renewed.  The  advanced 
Liberals  acted  with  the  Socialists  and  Radicals  up  to  a certain  point 
and  the  Chamber  was  compelled  to  take  a further  step  in  electoral  re- 
form. Proportional  representation — the  demand  of  the  Liberals — 
was  conceded.  The  abolition  of  plural  voting- — the  demand  of  the 
Socialists — was  rejected.  The  result  was  to  revive  the  Liberal  Party 
which  gained  considerable  representation,  and  to  check  somewhat 
the  growth  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

In  April,  1901,  the  Parti  Ouvrier  again  decided  upon  a general 

1 These  are  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  a constitutional  amendment.  The 
procedure  is  as  follows:  Firsq  a resolution  passed  by  both  houses  which  results 
Automatically  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  and  a general  election.  The 
Constitution  is  then  amendable  by  the  new  parliament  if  two-thirds  of  a quorum 
ol  two-tiiirds  concur. 

-Additional  votes_  to  a maximum  of  three  are  accorded  on  the  basis  of 
property  and  educational  qualifications,  etc. 
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Inch  it  put  into  effect  in  1902.  It  counted  upon  the  co- 

I of  the  Liberals  who  had  been  advocating  revolt  in  favor  of 
ic  school  system.  In  all  350,000  workers  took  part.  The 

rejected  the  demand  for  a revision  of  the  constitution  bv  a 
)4  to  64.  and  the  movement  ended  in  failure.  And  in  the  sub- 
elections the  Catholics  retained  their  majoritv. 

II  the  Parti  Ouvrier  again  organized  a demonstration  in 
)0,000  participated. 

to  the  election  of  1912  the  Socialists  and  Liberals  made  an 
It,  known  as  the  '‘Cartel,”  on  a platform  of  universal  suffrage, 
f the  abolition  of  the  plural  imting  systimi.  There  resultecl 
ased  Catholic  majority.  When  the  results  became  known, 


The  Catholic  cabinet  of  fie  Brockeville  promised;  insurance  laws, 
with  no  compulsory  premium.  The  Socialists  claim  that  its  tactics 
were  to  prolong  discussion  in  order  to  post])one  the  final  vote  of  the 
Senate  until  after  election  dav. 


Ill 


The  “Parti  Ouvrier” 


A.  The  General  Council 


on  the  ev'ening  of  June  2,  1912,  the  Socialists  decided  to  organize  an- 
other general  strike.  This  lasted  from  April  14th  to  April  24,  1913. 
Careful  preparation  had  been  made  and  a special  Strike  Committee 
had  been  appointed  consisting  of  the  General  Council,  the  Commission 
Syndica  e,  the  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Co-operatives  and  the 
National  Trades  Committee.  The  strike  was  free  from  violence  and 
bloodshf  d but  again  it  was  a political  failure.  The  strike  ended,  as  the 
result  cf  two  successive  mediations  by  the  Burgomasters  of  the 
four  great  cities,  with  the  Prime  Alinister’s  agreement  to  appoint  a 
Commisfion  to  report  on  the  system  of  voting  for  provincial  and 
commural  elections,  with  the  proviso  that  if  the  Committee  made 
any  suggestions  applicable  to  the  elections  for  the  Chambers,  the 
Governrient  would  allow  it  to  be  discussed.  This  “Extra-parlia- 
mentary Committee”  was  still  at  work  on  August  1,  1914.  The 
Socialist  leaders  charged  the  Committee  with  being  a conglomeration 
of  intelLctuals  "out  of  sympathy  with  working  class  ideas  and  ideals.” 

On  IV  ay  24,  1914,  elections  took  place  in  four  provinces.  The 
Socialisi  dissolved  the  “Cartel”  except  in  St.  Nicholas  and  Ouden- 
aerde. 


Tlie  O’sult  of  the  election  was: 

1914 

1912 

(same  provinces) 

Catholh  s 

, . . 570,806 

597,621 

Socialist?  

Liberals  

. . .406,766) 

, . .297,472/ 

691,240 

Christia  i Democrats  

St.  Nicl  olas  and 
Oudenatrde  (cartel)  

, . . 29,457 

29,457 

Flemish  Partv 

* * 

4,119 

In  thi'  election  the  Socialists 

gained  two 

seats. 
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The  General  Council  is  the  gathering  of  the  party  in  which  its 
political  and  industrial  divisions  meet  in  common.  It  is  composed 
of  three  groups  (a)  the  representatives  of  the  party  in  the  Belgium 
Parliament— representing  the  political  aspect  of  the  organization; 
(b)  the  Executive  Committee  elected  at  the  annual  Congress  and  tc) 
the  delegates  from  the  independent  federations — representing  together 
the  industrial  aspect  of  the  party. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  delegates  from  the  federation 
are  alone  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Council.  The  function  of  the  political 
representatives  is  advisory  only.  The  management  of  the  party’s 
affairs  is  vested  in  the  Executive  Committee  (le  Bureau)  consist- 
ing of  nine  members  who  are  all  required  to  be  residents  of  Brussels. 

B.  Federations 

The  Federations  may  be  considered  the  body  and  life  of  the  Party. 
They  are  constituted  in  various  ways,  and  the  degree  of  centralization 
within  the  federations  differs  largely.  The  federations  of  the  indus- 
trial centers  are  much  more  concentrated  than  those  of  the  agricultural 

and  mountainous  region.  All,  however,  embrace  the  following  five 
elements : 

1.  The  co-operatives. 

2.  The  Unions. 

3.  The  mutual  aid  societies. 

4.  The  political  organizations. 

5.  The  educational  and  social  clubs. 

C.  The  Co-operatives 

The  foundation  of  all  organizations  in  the  Belgian  labor  move- 
ment is  the  Co-operative,  which  has  built  many  “People’s  Houses.” 
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In  these  ‘People’s  Houses”  tlie  otlier  organizations  find  shelter,  heat 
and  light  and  are  thus  enabled  to  earry  on  their  various  activities.  The 
Co-opera  ive  gives  the  political  party  its  war  funds,  covers  the  deficit 
for  the  p ipers  and  helps  tlie  Unions  if  their  membership  contribution 
is  not  h rge  enough.  They  organize  mutual  aid  societies,  where 
medical  \id  and  free  pharmacy  are  a feature.  They  back  every 
radical  workman’s  organization  financially. 

To  uiK.crstand  the  financial  strength  of  a federation  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  financial  statements  of  the  co-operations.  If  one  Co- 
operative is  in  financial  difficulty,  the  others  help  it  out,  either  by 
direct  firancial  aid  or  by  furnishing  experienced  men  or  giving  ma- 
terials necessary  in  the  business  of  the  co-operative.  Since  November, 
1898,  there  has  been  in  existence  a “Federation  of  Co-operatives,” 
which  cerresponds  in  organization  anel  aim  to  the  British  “whole- 
sale.” 

The  Federations  have  retained  a large  measure  of  independence. 

D.  Th< ! Local  Groups 

The  Pi  rty,  the  unions  and  the  co-operatives  are  divided  into  “locals” 
which  in  tlie  argicultural  and  mountainous  districts  may  be  divided 
into  “bri  nches.”  Besides  these  fundamental  units  the  following  im- 
portant iubdivisions  must  bo  mentioned: 

E.  Edt  icational  Activities 

1.  The  Junior  Associations. — From  its  earliest  youth,  the  child  is  in- 
troduced into  a socialistic  world.  It  received  its  playthings  from 
the  co-o])eratives,  it  amuses  itself  in  the  play  gardens  of  the  “Peo- 
ple’s Hoise,”  and  is  therefore  early  shown  the  -way  to  that  work- 
man’s ce  iter.  Grown  a little  older,  it  sings  in  the  socialistic  children’s 
choir. 

2.  The  Socialist  Young  Guard. — At  the  age  of  15  or  16  the  adol- 
escent is  taken  into  the  “Amung  Guard.”  This  organization,  which  has 
develope  1 considerably  during  the  last  10  years,  carries  on  the  anti- 
militarisi  ic  propaganda  with  the  “Associations  of  Discharged  Socialist 
Soldiers..  ’ Out  of  this  “A’oimg  Guard”  are  formed:  physical  culture 
clubs,  speakers’  clubs,  temperance  associations  and  bicycle  clubs  for 
the  distribution  of  literature  in  the  rural  communities.  In  Brussels 
the  oldei  ones  attend  the  lectures  at  the  “Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes” 
(school  jor  higher  education). 

3.  The  Social  Clubs. — In  most  “People’s  Houses”  are  theatrical 
clubs,  clubs  for  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  orchestras  and  choirs, 
all  of  which  are  devoted  to  socialist  propaganda. 
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4.  The  btudy  Groups. — Include  art  clubs,  the  local  committees 
of  the  “Extension  Universitaire,”  and  finallv  the  “Nieuw  Universitv,” 
and  since  October  9,  1899,  the  “Institut  Industriel,”  which  are  all 
parts  of  the  labor  movement  as  organized  in  the  “Parti  Ouvrier.” 

The  aim  of  the  “Institut  Industriel”  is  vocational  guidance  and 
education  for  workers  to  enable  them  to  become  supervisors  of  work 
and  draftsmen  and  to  perform  the  higher  technical  functions.  There 
are  complete  courses  for  civil,  mechanical,  etc.,  engineers.  The  purpose 
is  not  only  to  fit  the  workers  for  more  lucrative  employment  in  the 
industrial  world,  but  also  to  create  from  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat 
the  personnel  required  to  manage  its  own  industrial  activities  and  to 
enable  it  to  dispense  with  functionaries  drawn  from  other  social 
classes.  The  “Institut  Industriel”  takes  children  of  14  years  from  the 
elementary  schools.  Four  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  training  in  the 

wood  and  iron  trades,  drawing,  mechanics,  phvsics,  chemi.ctrv  etc. 

The  first  3 years  are  devoted  to  the  general  subiects  and  onlv  in 
the  4th  year  is  specializing  in  any  particular  branch  allowed.  The 
“Institut”  is  itself  a co-operative,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Party. 
Its  executive  committee  consists  of  12  members,  six  from  the  professors 
of  the  “Institut”  and  six  from  the  federations  of  the  Party.  The 
budget  of  from  20,000  to  25,000  francs  is  defrayed  from  private  con- 
tributions and  from  subsidies  granted  yearly  by  the  Party  and  the 
co-operatives. 

5.  The  Press  which  belongs  in  a general  sense  to  the  co-operatives, 
“Le  People”  (The  People)  “L’Echo  du  People,”  “De  Vooruit”  (The 
Forwards),  “De  Werker”  (The  Worker)  are  all  dailies,  and  considered 
to  be  the  official  organs  of  the  Party.  No  other  papers  may  be  pub- 
lished without  a special  resolution  of  the  Annual  Congress  and,  in  case 
this  is  not  assembled,  by  a resolution  by  the  General  Council  passed 
by  a three-fourths  majority. 

F.  Commission  Syndicale 

Every  year  since  1889  the  Parti  Ouvrier  has  held  a convention  which 
is  known  as  the  “Congress  Syndical”  (Trade  Union  Congress).  This  is 
the  representative  body  of  all  the  diverse  organizations — co-operatives, 
mutual  aides,  unions  and  political  groups,  which  constitute  the  Party. 
In  this  Convention  no  economic  ciuestions  are  discussed,  and  delegates 
of  non- affiliated  unions  are  allowed  to  attend  and  vote.  It  is  or- 
ganized by  the  General  Council. 

Prior  to  1907  a contest  arose  in  the  National  Committee,  to  which 
all  unions  belong,  between  the  Party  unions  and  the  independents. 
The  former  wished  to  have  this  committee  under  the  sole  control  of 
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the  Parti  Juvricr.  Not  unnaturally,  the  others  objected.  . A special 
congress  ( ailed  to  settle  the  Questions  in  1907  adopted  the  name 
‘'C ouu^iiss  OH  Syiidiccde  du  Pnvti  Ouvviov  ct  des  byndicots  inde- 

pcndants.^ 

This  trcde-union  committee  of  the  “Parti  Ouvrier  and  Independent 
Unions”  governs  all  action  according  to  the  following  regulations: 

Aim.  "'he  “Trade  Union  Committee”  has  as  its  aim  the  develop- 
ment of  t le  workmen’s  solidarity  and  to  work  for  the  economic  and 
intellectuj  1 emancipation  of  the  working  class  upon  the  basis  of  the 

class  striugle. 

Structire.  The  Committee  embraces  federations  of  national  trade 
organizatians,  trade  unions  not  yet  federated  or  trade  unions  belong- 
ing to  fed  '■rations  which  are  not  yet  affiliated  with  the  Committee. 

Methoa  of  Action,  a.  Organization  of  trade-unions  in  every  trade 
and  indusTy,  where  such  trade  unions  are  not  yet  organized. 

b.  Combination  of  action  in  national  and  intern;dional  unions  and 
the  federt  tion  of  trade-unions  not  yet  federated  as  soon  as  these  num- 
ber three  or  more  and  are  affiliated  with  the  Committee. 

c.  The  centralization  of  the  entire  Belgian  trade  union  movement. 

d.  the  affiliation  with  the  International  Trade-Union  Federation, 
whereof  1 he  Committee  forms  the  Belgian  section. 

e.  It  directs  strikes  and  acts  in  lockouts  and  wherever  the  workers 
are  strivi  ig  for  better  conditions,  increase  in  wages,  or  shorter  hours. 

f.  It  organizes  the  nrodes  of  mutual  aid  of  the  organizations,  which 

are  fighti  rg.  • • . j ^ 

g.  It  c rganizes  under  control  of  each  organization  funds  oi  re- 
sistance, sick  benefits,  etc. 

h.  It  gathers  statistical  information  about  the  national  and  m- 
ternation  d conditions  of  labor  and  if  necessary  publishes  them. 

i It  c:  11s  meetings  to  discuss  all  kinds  of  Questions  interesting  to 

the  work  ng  class. 

j.  It  checks  the  application  of  labor  legislation  and  organizes 
temporary  and  permanent  committees  to  enlighten  the  members  and 

the  pubic.  _ ... 

k.  It  fmctions  as  a “Council  of  Conciliation”  either  by  functioning 

itself  under  this  name  or  suggesting  other  forms  of  conciliation  be- 
tween trade-unions. 

l.  It  collaborates  in  the  development  of  vocational  training  and 

education.  .....  , , 

m.  It  oublishes  an  independent  paper  and  periodically  it  publishes 

and  distiibutes  pamphlets. 
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The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  5 members  and  is  elected 
by  the  annual  Congress  of  trade-unions. 

y ^ Meetings.  The  “General  Committee”  must  meet  every  month  once. 

I The  Executive  Committee  must  meet  at  least  twice  each  month. 

Press.  The  Commission  syndicate  prints  a paper  in  Dutch  and 
French,  known  as  “Le  Journal  des  Correspondances”  (since  1903)  and 
it  is  compulsory  for  all  the  committee  members  of  all  affiliated  groups 
to  subscribe. 

Obligations.  The  affiliated  groups  are  reQuired  to  inform  the  “Com- 
mission” immediately  of  any  and  all  important  movements  in  the 
I locality  or  region  where  they  are  established  and  of  all  changes  in 

' the  conditions  of  labor.  No  movement  may  be  begun  without  the 

I 

, consent  of  the  “Commission.” 

\ 

IV 

Relations  Between  the  Groups 

The  hostilitv  between  the  Socialist  “combat  units,”  of  the  “Parti 

I 

Ouvrier”  and  the  “commission  syndicale,”  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
, the  Catholic  workers’  organizations,  the  “unions  professionelles  Chret- 

' iennes,”  is  very  bitter.  It  rests  fundamentally  on  religious  differences. 

The  strength  of  the  “U.  p.  c.”  lies,  naturally,  in  the  Catholic  prov- 
inces, which  are  also  in  general  the  Flemish  provinces,  especially  in 
East  Flanders,  while  the  Socialists  are  strong  in  the  industrial  centers 
of  Walloon  Belgium. 

The  Opposition  parties  accuse  the  Catholic  majority  of  using  its 
long  term  of  control  to  propagate  clericalism.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Catholic  leaders  accused  the  Socialists  of  being  not  merely  anti- 
clerical, but  anti-Christian  or  even  anti-religious.  Thus  Pke  Rutten, 
General  Secretary  of  the  “U.  p.  c.,”  charged  the  Socialist  leader 
Vanderwelde  with  being  anti-Christian  and  insulting  the  Church. 
In  Belgium  all  Socialists  are  considered  as  atheists  and  agnostics. 

' The  Socialist  organs  customarily  refer  to  the  “U.  p.  c.”  as  “the  ad- 

versary,” or  “the  pretended  Christians”;  the  Socialists  call  them- 
selves the  “Reds”  (“rouges”),  the  Catholic  “syndicats”  the  “Yellows” 
(“Jaunes”),  and  the  few  liberal  “syndicats”  the  “Enchained”  (“en- 
chaines”).  They  refuse  to  regard  the  Catholic  “U.  p.  c.”  as  true 
unionists  and  proletarians,  declare  them  to  be  a trap  to  get  the 
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ato  the  reactionary  Clerical  party,  and  accuse  them  of 
■ndeiu  on  interests  hostile  to  tlie  workers  and  of  being  sub- 
the  Government.  The  Catholic  “syndicats”  admit  that  they 
use  of  strikes  and  that  they  do  not  accept  “the  class  strug- 
evitable.  They  have  made  it  a practice  to  furnish  strike 
)i’  employers  against  whom  the  reds  had  struck, 
ent  to  the  failure  of  the  “cartel”  in  the  1912  elections,  the 
grew  hostile  to  the  Liberals,  whom  they  charged  with  try- 
t the  labor  movement  by  enlisting  the  workers  in  Liberal 
. ’ The  Liberal  “syndicats”  were,  however,  not  numerous 
itial.  At  a strike  at  IMalines,  involving  both  Liberals  and 
‘syndicats,”  the  attempt  at  co-operation  ended  only  in 
hostility;  the  Socialists  charged  the  Liberals  with  treachery 
nt  action,  in  dealing  separately  with  the  employers  and  re- 
work at  wages  lower  than  the  joint  agreement  with  the 
specified,  and  by  using  their  men  as  strik(,‘-breakers  against 
sts. 


The  So(  ialists  have  been  opposed  to  the  compromising  “protocols” 
made  by  he  Liberal  “syndicats”  in  connection  with  collective  bar- 
gaining. 


I p to  1912,  the  attitude  of  the  Socialists  and  Liberals  toward  the 
Christian  Democrats  was,  on  the  whole,  friendly,  but  changed  to 
hostility  vhen  it  became  known  that  the  Daens  faction  had  promised 
support  to  the  Catholics. 


Co-operatives 


After  se 
first  succe: 


;er;il  non-partisan  co-operative  failures,  the  Socialists  were 
sful  in  the  organization  the  famous  Societv  “Yooruit”  at 


Ghent  (foanded  in  1881)  followed  by  the  “INIaison  du  Peuple”  at 

Brussels  (Jounded  1882).  The  societies  were  started  by  poor  men  with 
very  smal  resources,  in  a high  spirit  of  political  and  educational 

idealism.  The  Socialists  were  not  long  in  transplanting  co-operation 
to  the  Wal  oon  country  where  they  are  politically  strongest.  The  greater 
number  of  their  stores  are  now  situated  there.  The  movement  has  a 
“wholesale  ’ the  “Federation  des  Societes  Co-operative  Beiges,”  whose 
sales  have  risen  from  $153,470  in  1901  to  $1,913,270  in  1912.  The 
Federation  includes  a certain  number  of  co-operative  producing  so- 
cieties whi  *h  the  larger  consuming  societies  have  floated  as  subsidiary 
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enterprises.  Tlie  “Yooruit”  has  organised  a co-operative  spinning 
society  at  Ghent,  a co-operative  printing  society  and  a co-operative 
society  for  builders. 

The  Yooruit’s  total  receipts  in  1912  were  about  $820,525,  and  its 
membership  about  8,000.  The  “Alaison  du  Peuple”  had  in  1912  a 
membership  of  20,000  and  its  sales  were  $1,358,975.  The  next  largest 
society,  “Le  Progres,”  of  Jolimont,  with  a membership  of  20,000  and 
branches  in  many  coal  and  iron  townships  throughout  the  Center 
coalfields,  had  sales  of  $920,000.  The  value  of  purchases  per  head 
is  extremely  low. 

The  aims  of  the  Belgium  co-operatives  have  been  to  enable  people 
earning  very  low  wages  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  political  organisation 
trade  unionism  and  education.  The  profits  on  sales  have  built  fine 
premises,  which  all  three  movements  use. 


VI 


Mediation  and  Arbitration 


The  emphasis  upon  political  activity  rather  than  upon  solidarity 
for  industrial  strife  which  characterizes  the  Belgian  unions  is,  perhaps 
to  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that,  in  its  Conseiles  de 
Prud’hommes  and  its  Conseiles  de  1’  Industrie  et  du  Travail,  Belgium 
has  long  had  a highly  organized  and  democratically  constituted  sys- 
tem of  arbitration  and  mediation,  which  seems  to  have  functioned 
with  considerable  success. 

For  many  years  past  the  workers  of  Belgium  have  participated  in 
the  industrial  conciliation  courts  called  conseils  de  pnid’homnies. 
These  date  back  to  a French  law  of  1806,  but  both  their  jurisdiction 
and  the  popular  participation  in  them  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
amendments  made  in  1842,  1859  and  1889.  The  system  was  codified 
by  the  law  of  May  15,  1910,  and  the  decrees  thereunder. 

“The  essential  aim  of  the  law  is  the  conciliation,  without  cost,  of 
differences  which  arise  between  employer  and  employee,  by  judges 
chosen  from  among  the  peers  of  the  parties  to  the  litigation,  who  live 
the  same  economic  and  social  life  and  who  are  equipped  with  technical 
knowledge.”  If  conciliation  fails,  the  “conseils  de  prud’hommes” 
have  authority  to  render  a judgment  which  would  be  enforced.  The 
nature  of  the  disputes  over  which  the  “Conseils”  has  jurisdiction  is 
thus  described: 
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“The  ail  1 of  the  law  is,  then,  to  establish  an  agency  with  jurisdiction 
to  settle  a 1 the  differences  which  may  arise  out  of  the  execution  of  a 
contract  cf  labor  or  employment  between  one  who  supplies  work, 
acting  for  the  purpose  of  pecuniary  gain,  and  those  whom  he  causes 
to  labor.”  The  “conseils”  in  general  have  jurisdiction  of  disputes, 
(1)  If  a contract  for  labor  existed  between  the  parties  and  (2)  If  the 
dispute  arjse  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  or  from 
the  relatioas  of  work,  industry,  or  wages  between  the  parties. 

The  “conseils  de  prud’hommes”  are  composed  of  at  least  six  mem- 
bers and  our  alternates,  but  some  of  them  have  as  many  as  forty- 
eight  members.  Half  of  the  members  represent  tlie  employers  and 
are  elected  by  them,  half  represent  and  are  elected  by,  the  workers 
and  clerk: . The  membership  from  the  two  sides  is,  in  most  cases, 
apportion!  d by  the  Government  among  the  important  industries  of 
the  region  and  the  workers  and  employers  of  each  industry  separately 
elect  the  (ecpiali  number  of  members  respectively  apportioned  to 
them.  In  a dispute  from  a particular  industry,  usually  only  the  mem- 
bers of  th ' industrial  section  of  the  “conseil”  representing  that  indus- 
try sit  or  the  case.  In  every  case  the  employers  and  the  workers 
must  be  lepresented  in  equal  numbers.  The  term  of  membership  is 
six  years,  half  of  each  side  of  the  “conseil,”  being  elected  every  three 

vears. 

The  Pr(  sident  and  Vice-President  of  a “conseil”  may  be  chosen  by 
the  Cover  iment  from  the  membership  or  from  outside;  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  advisor  (“assesseur”)  must  be  a Doctor  of  Laws  and  be 
present  tc  give  legal  guidance  to  the  “conseil.”  The  presiding  officer 
never  vot  “S,  as  a matter  of  “honor.” 

Since  IblO,  all  the  workers,  men  and  women,  who  were  Belgian  citi- 
zens, twei.ty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  had  workeil  in  the  particular 
industry  in  the  district  for  one  year,  have  been  eligible  to  vote  for  the 
represent!  tives  of  that  industry.  Candidates  are  nominated  by  a 
small  pet.tion,  and  the  elections  are  by  proportional  representation 

without  flural  voting. 

Disputfs  are  first  brought  to  a “Bureau  of  Conciliation,”  consist- 
ing of  tw3  members  of  the  “conseil,”  one  employer  and  one  worker. 
If  the  “b  ireau”  fails  to  settle  it  by  conciliation,  it  then  goes  to  the 
“conseil”  which  renders  an  enforceable  judgment.  If  the  dispute  in- 
volves les?  than  400  fr.,  the  judgment  is  final;  if  over  that,  appeal  lies 
to  a “conseil  de  prud’hommes  d’  appcl”  or  “Council  of  Appeal.” 

The  “Councils  of  Appeal”  has  six  members  and  a presiding  officer; 
three  mer  ibers  are  elected  by  the  employer  members  of  all  the  “con- 


seils de  prud’hommes”  in  the  province,  three  are  elected  similarly 
by  the  workers’  members  from  their  own  number. 

In  lois  there  were  33  “conseils  de  prud’hommes”  in  Belgium,  and  7 
“conseils  de  prud’hommes  d’  appel”  or  “Councils  of  Appeal.” 

The  work  done  by  these  33  councils  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


1908 

Total  Contests  before  councils 9263 

Total  before  conciliation  bureau... 
Percent  settled  by  conciliation .... 
Number  referred  to  “conseils”  for 

judgment  

Number  dropped  by  the  parties .... 
Number  of  judgments  rendered  by 

councils 

Number  settled  without  judgment 

by  councils 

Pending  at  end  of  year 


1909  1910  1911  1912 

8768  9306  10,500  11,131 
9229  10,426  11,034 
(62.3)  (57.7)  (56.9) 

1275  1625  1554 

2190  2719  3060 

866  1019  943 


405 

81 


530 

75 


521 

90 


The  law  of  1910  opened  the  electorate  for  the  councils  to  women. 
In  the  1912  elections  at  which  there  was  a renewal  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  “conseils  de  prud’hommes,”  66,596  women  registered 
as  voters: — 5482  employers;  57,299  workers;  3815  clerks  or  brain- 
workers. The  province  of  East  Flanders  has  as  many  women  regis- 
tered as  the  other  six  provinces  combined,  having  31,410  women 
workers. 

The  workers  of  Belgium  also  have  had  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  another  form  of  Government  agency  relating  to  labor,  the  conseils 
de  I’industrie  et  du  travail.  These  developed  out  of  the  extensive  re- 
port of  the  Special  Commission  on  Labor  in  1886,  and  were  created 
by  law  in  1887. 

The  purpose  of  these  “conseils”  was  two-fold:— (T)  to  consider  the 
mutual  interests  and  relations  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
various  industries,  and  to  prevent  and  adjust  disputes;  (2i  to  give 
advice  to  the  Government  on  labor  problems  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  function  of  conciliation,  the  “conseil  de  I’industrie 
et  du  travail”  might  intervene  and  try  to  adjust  an  industrial  difficulty 
at  the  request  of  either  the  employers  or  the  workers;  if  the  “conseil” 
was  unable  to  secure  an  agreement,  it  published  a report  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  “conseils”  had  no  power  to  enforce  their  findings  except  by 


publicity.  Their  jiowers  differed  from  those  of  the  ‘Tonseils  de 
prud'homi  les”  chiefly  in  two  points: — (1)  the  “conseils  de  prud’hom- 
mes”  had  jurisdiction  only  over  cases  arising  out  of  contracts,  while 
the  “const  ils  de  I’industrie  et  du  travail”  might  act  where  no  contract 
existed  an  1 sought  rather  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  new  agree- 
ments on  the  fairest  terms;  <2)  the  judgment  of  the  “conseils  de 
prud’homi  les”  were  legally  binding  and  enforceable. 

The  fun  ction  of  advising  the  Government  on  labor  problems  had  be- 
come comiderably  the  more  important  of  the  two.  The  King  might 
summon  t le  council  of  a particular  district,  or  the  section  for  a par- 
ticular im.ustry  from  several  districts,  to  advise  him,  but  the  coun- 
cils could  consider  only  the  questions  submitted  to  them  by  the 
King.  T1i3  Government  in  the  early  years  of  their  existence  frequently 
consulted  :he  “conseils  de  I’industrie  et  du  travail”  regarding  proposed 
legislation 

The  “c(  nseils  de  I’industrie  et  du  travail”  were  created  by  Royal 
Decree.  diey  consisted  of  equal  numbers  of  employers’  and  of  work- 
ers’ representatives,  divided  into  sections  of  6 to  12  members  for  each 
important  industry.  The  employers  and  the  workers  of  each  industry 
elected  tlnar  respective  representatives  from  that  industry.  The  term 
was  three  years.  The  qualifications  for  voters  were  the  same  as  for 
the  electiens  of  the  “conseils  de  prud’hommes.” 

Because  of  the  indifference  of  voters,  it  was  said  before  the  war, 
certain  of  these  “conseils  de  I’industrie  et  du  travail”  had  never  been 
organized,  and  others  were  unable  to  function.  In  1904  there  were 
76  “conseils’’  in  existence. 

In  1892  there  was  created  a conseil  superieur  du  travail,  or  superior 
council  ol  labor;  this  was  intended. to  be  a central  body  for  the 
numerous  “conseils  de  I’industrie  et  du  travail,”  to  prepare  questions 
for  submission  to  them  for  their  consideration,  and  to  sum  up  their 
recommenlations  and  transmit  them  to  the  Government.  The  “con- 
seil super  eur”  might  also  advise  the  Government  on  general  labor 
policy,  up  )n  request,  and  might  draft  proposed  legislation.  It  could  de- 
liberate oily  on  matters  permitted  by  the  Government.  Since  its 
creation  t le  “conseil  superieur  du  travail”  has  played  an  important 
part  in  tli3  framing  of  labor  legislation. 

The  “ccnseil  superieur”  consisted  of  16  employers’  representatives, 
16  workers’  representatives,  and  16  persons  specially  versed  in  eco- 
nomic anc  social  matters,  all  appointed  for  a four-year  term  by  the 
Governme  It.  The  Director  General  of  the  “Office  du  travail”  and 
the  Direct  ir  General  of  IMines,  also  are  members  “ex  officio,”  but  they 


have  not  the  right  to  vote.  Normally  the  members  of  the  “conseil 
superieur”  are  reappointed  at  the  end  of  their  terms. 

It  was  originally  intended  by  the  Government  that,  after  the  first 
four  years,  the  representatives  of  employers  and  of  workers  on  the 
“conseil  superieur”  should  be  elected  by  their  respective  representa- 
tives on  the  primary  “conseils  de  I’industrie  et  du  travail,”  but  the 
appointment  system  is  still  in  force.  When  the  “conseil  superieur” 
was  first  constituted  in  1892,  the  Socialist  appointees  resigned  and 
refused  to  serve  on  the  ground  that,  while  a majority  of  the  workers’ 
representatives  on  the  “conseils  de  I’industrie  et  du  travial”  were 
Socialists,  yet  only  3 out  of  the  8 workers’  representatives  on  the 
“conseil  superieur”  had  been  appointed  from  the  Socialists. 

VII 

Membership  Statistics  of  The  Commission  Syndicale 


Years 

Membership 

1904-05 

20,000 

1905-06 

30,000 

1906-07 

40,000 

1908-09 

67,000 

1909-10 

67,500 

1910-11 

68,000 

1911-12 

78,000 

1912-13 

116,000 

1913-14 

131,000 

In  1913  the  total  receipts  of  the  “Commission  syndicale”  were 
34,390  fr.  and  the  total  expenditures  17,463  fr. 


VIII 

Statistics  of  All  Trade  Unions,  1911 


Industries  Socialists  Clerical  Xeutral  Total 

Foods  841  968  1809 

Building  2965  7213  10178 

Wood  and  Furniture  4270  4278  175  8723 

Wagon  750  750 

Docks  Transport 3860  1986  5846 

19 


18 


Industries 

Socialists 

Clerical 

Neutral 

Total 

Book  anc  Paper 

. . . 3343 

905 

2000 

6848 

Metal  Trades 

. . .14000 

5381 

19381 

Mines  

. . .17809 

5805 

7790 

31404 

Factory  Workers  

% 

. . . 1000 

337 

1337 

Stone  Cutters,  etc  

.. .10990 

1209 

12199 

Precious  >tones  and  Metals 

...  245 

203 

508 

Tobacco  

...  2600 

250 

2850 

Textiles  

, . . .11848 

13850 

2700 

28398 

Glass.  Earth 

. ...  1135 

6700 

7835 

Clothes  

, . . . 1660 

1511 

3171 

Horticultare  

, . . . 2989 

5026 

8015 

Luxuries  

• • • 

4000 

4000 

Leather  

, . . . 1490 

849 

2339 

Total  

. . . .81795 

49831 

23965 

155591 

IX 

Personnel  of  the  Socialist  Movement 

Camilh  Hnusmans. — Born  1872.  Attorney.  International  Secre- 
tar>*  sinc’  1905.  ^Municipal  Councillor  for  Brussels  and  member  of 
the  lowei  house.  Cultured  and  a great  linguist.  Unexcelled  in  his 
knoylcd2  3 of  the  Socialist  and  labor  movements  the  world  over. 
Followed  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  to  The  Hague  “to  hold  the 
International  together.’’ 

Hector  Denis. — i Socialist.)  Born  at  Braine-le-Comte,  April  29, 
1842.  D )ctor  of  Law  and  Doctor  of  Natural  Sciences.  Professor  in 
the  poly)  echnical  school  in  Brussels.  ^Member  of  the  lower  house 
since  1814.  Author  of  various  scientific  works.  Exquisite  speaker. 
His  repir  ation  as  an  economist  is  universal. 

Edirard  Anselle. — (Socialist.)  Born  July  25,  1856,  at  Ghent,  son 
of  a shoemaker.  Became  a printer  to  serve  the  Party.  Editor  of 
“De  VolLswil”  and  “Vooruit.”  Founder  of  the  famous  co-operative 
“Vooruif  at  Ghent.  IMernber  of  the  lower  house.  Excellent,  witty 
speaker.  Remained  in  Belgium  during  the  war  and  concentrated  all 
his  efforts  upon  keeping  the  co-operatives  alive. 

Van  dir  Velde,  Emile. — (Socialist.)  Attorney  and  socialist  deputy. 
Born  at  Ixelles  in  1866.  Member  of  the  lower  house  and  minister 


without  portfolio  in  the  coalition  cabinet.  Author  of  various  works, 
his  latest  “Socialisme  centre  I’Etat,”  advocating  a more  advanced 
form  of  Social-Democracy  in  opposition  to  State  Socialism,  (1918). 
Refined  speaker.  , 

De  Brouckere,  Louis. — (Socialist.)  Gustav  Jean  Alarie  Theodore. 
Attorney  born  at  Rousselare.  Founder  of  “The  Maison  du  Peuple” 
in  Brussels.  Strong  anti-militarist,  but  left  Belgium  with  Vander- 
velde,  when  the  war  broke  out.  Passionate  speaker.  Powerful  in- 
fluence in  co-operatives.  , 

Louis  Bertrand. — (Socialist.)  Born  at  Brussels,  January'  15,  1856. 
“Echevin  of  finance”  for  Schaerbeek.  One  of  the  oldest  socialists  in 
Belgium.  Unites  the  proletarian  attitude  with  a scholarly  mind.  The 
“soul”  of  the  suffrage  movement.  Deputy  for  Brussels  in  the  lower 
house.  Author,  instructive  speaker,  much  beloved  even  by  his  op- 
ponents. 

Georges  Delbastee. — (Socialist.)  Born  at  Molenbeek-Saint-Jean, 
December  24,  1864.  Civil  engineer  by  trade,  but  psychiatrist  and 
hygienist  by  avocation.  Professor  in  the  “New  University”  and  the 
“Institut  Industriel.”  Founder  of  the  medical  service  of  the  “Maison 
du  Peuple.”  Deputy  in  the  lower  house  since  1900.  More  a savant 
than  a propagandist.  Rather  haughty,  but  greatly  esteemed  for  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  sanitar\’  conditions  in  working  class  quarters. 

Paul  Janson. — (Liberal.)  Born  at  Herstal,  April  15,  1840.  Famous 
lawyer,  member  of  the  lower  house.  Leader  of  the  liberal  trade  union 
movement  and  foremost  in  the  struggle  for  universal  suffrage.  Athletic 
in  appearance,  fascinating  speaker. 

Leon  Furnhnont. — (Socialist.)  Born  at  Charleroi,  April  17,  1861. 
In  earlier  days  a liberal  and  famous  for  his  work  in  the  free-thinkers’ 
clubs  in  Belgium  and  France.  In  1894  he  was  elected  on  the  Socialist 
ticket  for  Charleroi.  Object  of  vituperation  for  all  Roman-Catholics. 
Clever  debater,  interrupts  often  and  hits  hard. 

Louis  Franck. — (Socialist.)  Born  at  Brussels,  November  28,  1868. 
Attorney  famous  for  his  defense  of  the  editors  of  “De  Werker”  at 
Antwerp.  Although  not  very  active  in  the  “Parti  Ouvrier”  he  has 
on  various  occasions  shown  revolutionary  temper.  Great  acumen  as 
debater.  Authoritv  on  maritime  law. 

Victor  Sevry. — (Socialist.)  ]\Iember  of  the  lower  house.  Prede- 
cessor of  Huysmans  as  International  Secretary.  Secretary  of  the 
“Federation  of  Cooperatives.”  Elegant  speaker.  A practical  busi- 
ness man,  who  at  the  same  time  is  a scholar  of  more  than  ordinary 
note.  His  influence  in  the  Brussels  movement  is  great. 
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X 


Unions  Professionnelles  Chretiennes  (Catholic) 

As  long  as  the  "Parti  Ouvrier”  did  not  play  a role  in  the  political 
life  of  Be  gium,  the  other  parties  (liberals  and  clericals)  did  not  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  trade-union  movements.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Parti  Ou''  rier  became  a factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  bourgoeis 
parties  be  pm  to  organize  their  own  trade  unions.  Thus,  the  Clericals 
caused  to  be  organized  the  Union  Professionnelles  Chretiennes. 

These  Catholic  "syndicats”  adopted  a conservatiA’e  attitude  toward 
labor  agitation.  They  refused  to  accept  the  "class  struggle”  as  in- 
evitable; ;hey  claim  to  study  the  economic  situation  and  to  prevent 
useless  st]  ikes  by  conciliation  and  collective  agreements.  They  con- 
sidered the  strike  as  an  extreme  means,  to  be  adojked  only  after  all 
pacific  m<  ans  had  been  exhausted,  and  only  when,  sure  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  they  had  sufficient  strength  by  themselves  to  have  a 
chance  oi  success;  but  at  times  they  have  supported  strikes,  as  at 
Roulers.  They  opposed  the  general  strike  in  principle  and  in  parctice. 

A signi  leant  policy  is  that  advocated  by  Pere  Rutten,  the  Secre- 
tary Cent  ral,  in  his  General  Report  for  1913,  in  which  he  urged  the 
formation  of  groups  of  exclusively  Catholic  employers. 
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